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THREE MEN OF THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT: A BRITISH REGIMENT OF THE LINE NOW BATTLING FIERCELY 
IN JUNGLE AND ON BEACH WITH THE JAPANESE IN NORTHERN MALAYA. 


Detailed information as to the actual fighting in the Malay Peninsula, on which the 
Japanese made landings in different areas, has been as yet sparse, but the doughty 
men of the Manchester Regiment, who had been training for jungle warfare in that 
mountainous and forest terrain, may be relied on to have fully maintained their 
reputation. Largely recruited in the Manchester district, this famous line regiment, 
first raised in 1756, has battle honours from Guadaloupe, in 1759—which gave it the 


Fleur de Lys as its badge—down to Mons, Ypres, the Somme, Macedonia, and 
Gallipoli. It fought in the Peninsular War, the Crimea at Alma, Inkerman, 
Sevastopol; in Afghanistan, Egypt, Ladysmith, and South Africa, a brilliant record. 
In the last war, forty-two battalions were formed, and as one of the Lancashire 
regiments, its grit, courage and alertness have always given it a high place in 
the Army when Britain is in a tight corner. 
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NOW ON ACTIVE SERVICE: “NORTH CAROLINA,” 35,000-TON U.S. ]} L/ 

















AMERICA’S LATEST BATTLESHIP, “NORTH CAROLINA,” 35,000-TONS, UNDERGOING HER TRIALS. 
A BROADSIDE VIEW OF THIS SUPERB WARSHIP FROM A DISTANCE. SHE CARRIES NINE 16-IN. GUNS. 











CAPTAIN OLAF M. HUSTVEDT, 
U.S.N. (RIGHT), COMMANDING 
OFFICER, AND COMMANDER A. G. 
SHEPHERD, U.S.N., ON THE 
BRIDGE OF THE BATTLESHIP. 

NDERGOING her trials 
early September, months 
ahead of schedule, this powerful 

and welcome addition to the U.S 
Navy, “ North Carolina,” second of 
the ** Washington "’ class of 35,000- 
ton battleships, armed with nine 
16-in., twenty 5-in., and sixteen 
smaller guns, and carrying four 
aircraft, is now on active service, 
and four others of the same class 
are not far behind. In her trials, 
including the successful testing of 
one broadside of all nine 16-in 
guns, and ten of her 5-in. guns, 
a salvo which sent nine tons of 
metal hurtling through the air at 
a cost of £6000, both batteries were 
fired simultaneously by pressing a 
single key. The U.S. has now on 
active service sixteen battleships, 
excluding the ‘“ Oklahoma,” of 
which twelve were with the Pacifi 
Fleet at Pearl Harbour. In the 
Atlantic there are five more, in 
cluding ‘‘ North Carolina’’ and 
** Washington,”” which may be 
transferred to the Pacific. The 
distances involved are considerable 
for Panama is practically 8000 
miles distant from Manila. She 
is estimated to possess a speed 

of 28 knots. 














AN UGLY SIGHT TO AN ENEMY: SIX OF THE “ NORTH CAROLINA” 16-IN. GUNS, 4 


IN THE TWO FORWARD TURRETS, READY FOR ACTION. 
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THE BIG GUNS “BARK”: A BROADSIDE OF THREE OF THE NINE I6-IN. GUNS 4 
BEING FIRED IN THE “ NORTH CAROLINA” TRIALS. 
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AND, BEYOND, TWO TURRETS OF A.-A. GUNS. 
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LOOKING AFT AT A FOREST OF GUNS: THREE I6-IN. GUNS OF NO. 2 TURRET, C He 
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S.| LATEST BATTLESHIP, WITH NINE 16-in. GUNS, ON HER TRIALS. 
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A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED WARSHIP: ANOTHER BROADSIDE VIEW OF “NORTH CAROLINA,”’ 750 FT. IN LENGTH, TAKEN FROM A U.S. DESTROYER. 
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THE THREE 16-IN. GUNS OF NO. 1 TURRET FORRARD UNDERGOING TESTS. EACH SALVO OF THE BATTLESHIP'S NAVAL GUNS COSTS £6000. 
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BRAVE new world,” says Miranda, “ that has 

such people in it.” Is it, she might have 

asked, the world that makes the people or the people 
that make the world? The question is not an 
academic one. For it concerns our own plans for 
reconstructing our broken planet when the hurly- 
burly is over. It affects us directly and materially. 
Philosophically, the answer, of course, is both. A 
decent world makes decent men and women. And 
decent men and women make a decent world. And 
if the latter be true, what are we to say of the men 
and women who made the unjust, crazy, tyrannical, 
hate-ridden world we live in to-day? They must 
have been pretty bad. And why should we suppose 
that when the nightmare we have created on earth 
comes te an end, we shall do any better with the 
next chance ? For, un- 
less we suffer a notable 
change, those of us who 
survive will still be the 
same men and women. 


As the world will not 
grow better of itself, it 
is up to us—as individual 
men and women— to 
make itso. The planner 
alone cannot make it so 
for us. ‘‘Give us the 
tools,” said Mr. Chur- 
chill, ‘‘ and we will finish 
the job.”” But when that 
particular job—that of 
freeing the nations from 

perpetual menace 
of the Teutonic lust 


for power—jis done, H.M.S. “‘ REPULSE,” LOST ON PEC. 10 OFF THE MALAY PENINSULA IN THE SAME ACTION AS H.M.S. 
OVER 2000 OFFICERS AND MEN WERE SAVED FROM THE TWO SHIPS. 


another equally 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


This does not mean that I have joined Mr. A. P. 
Herbert’s béte noiy—the Oxford Group. It is simply 
that, as with millions of others, this beastly cataclysm 
that has overwhelmed us all has made me think. 
And for the life of me I cannot see how any scheme 
of reconstruction can-ever succeed unless men and 
women reconstruct themselves. Otherwise it will 
break down on the old fatal rock of human nature. 
Some men will be persecuted because other men (who 
happen to have power) allow themselves to hate those 
who disagree with them. Some men will be poor 
and wretched because other men are thoughtless, 
selfish and idle. Apply the test to Communism, 
Capitalism, Fascism, or any other “ ism,” and the same 
truth remains. Apply it to democracy. It remains, 
and, turn as we may with our theorising, we can no 





men and women with standards. The real case for 
democracy is that more than any other form of 
government tried by man it tends to foster the develop- 
ment of such citizens. There is no virtue whatever 
in numbers by themselves. If there were, we should 
have to honour the Nazi hordes who vote for and 
acclaim Hitler’s evil actions. Ten million men 
clamouring to kick a defenceless minority or remove 
a neighbour’s landmark is just as morally evil as 
one man doing so. And it is far more harmful. 


If I were asked to define the virtues of a good 
citizen—the only kind of citizen who can bring about 
a good State and a better world—I should suggest 
that the attributes required are these: that he should 
be tolerant and kindly ; that he should do to others 
as he would be done 
by, and not grab; that 
he should scrupulously 
refrain from hatred 
and intemperance of 
speech as something 
that may injure his 
fellow-men; that he 
should speak the truth, 
and without violence 
towards others should 
follow that which his 
own conscience _ tells 
him is right, whether 
the world is with him 
or against him. This 
is not an easy pre- 
cept, least of all in 
a half-educated demo- 
cracy which inevitably, 
not knowing the pre- 


““ PRINCE OF WALES.” , : 
mises, often jumps to 





A SECTIONAL PICTURE OF THE 32,000-TON BATTLE-CRUISER 
rer Gat; (B) forecastle deck ; (C) upper deck ; (D) main deck ; (E) lower deck ; 
‘wo 


; 1S inch guns in turret ;@ tower; (3 
platform ; (5) spotting top; (6) director ; AR. searchlight ; (8) triple tan a guns 
) multiple machine-guns ; (il) spare seaplane floats; (12) 4inch high-angle 


great will remain. And those who take from tired 
hands the task of social reconstruction, will also need 
the tools to finish the job. Those tools are men and 
women. They are you and I and every man. If 
those men and women are cruel, greedy, filled with 
hate and blind to the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures, the world will be like the old world. It 
will be worse if men are more of these things, and 
better if they are less. World improvement or 
deterioration will vary in precise ratio to human 
improvement or deterioration. It is impossible to 
escape this natural law, which works with the in- 
evitability of a mathematical proposition. A slum is 
bad for mankind not because it makes a particular 
man uncomfortable, but because it breeds bad men. 
The man who by greed and selfish laziness contributes 
to make a slum is to be condemned because he is 
helping to make other men, living and unborn, as 
greedy or lazy as himself. The first step to abolishing 
slums is the self-improvement of the individual : 
that is, for each of us, of ourselves. Take that step 
and other steps will follow. This is as certain as that 
night follows day. Reconstructions begin at home. 


“* REPULSE,” SHOWING THE DETAILS OF THE SHIP AFTER HER RECONSTRUCTION. 


gun ; (13) ship’s boats stowed ; (14) aircraft crane; (15) Ly in hangar; (14) “amis (2h catapult ; 

upper bridge ; (4) 4-inch director (17) seamen’s quarters; (1 8) wardroom ; a 9) officers’ (20 ) fresh-water tanks Bg nn 

in shield ; (9) multiple machinery; (22) boiler rooms ; (23) ) engine-rooms. og lt and fire-power of ship were 
considerably increased b her reconstruction. ) ye Ag Fy 


more escape it than a mouse can his tail. Therefore, 
if we deplore persecution (and blame Hitler and his 
horrible New Order for it) we have got to rule out 
hatred and intolerance from our hearts. And if we 
deplore waste and poverty and the human suffering 
that springs from these things, we have got to watch 
over our own idleness and selfishness: to use every 
hour of our day to leave our little bit of the world a 
better and fuller place than we found it. “ l.aborare 
est orare”’ is as necessary a motto for the good 
Communist or the good internationalist democrat as 
it is for the good Christian. There will be no brave 
new world for any of us without hard work, not by 
the State (which cannot work of itself), but by the 
individual citizens who comprise it. Without their 
efforts the State is only an imposing facgade—an 
elaborate stage-effect, like Hitler’s New Order, with 
nothing behind but graft, corruption and injustice. 


We take great pride in the thought that we are 
a democracy. It is not enough to be a democracy. 
The only democracy that is worth fighting and living 
for is a good democracy: that is, a democracy of 


wrong conclusions. But it is as well to remember 
that almost every form of humanitarian progress of 
which we are proud in Britain was due in the first 
place to the courage and resolution of some individual 
citizen—a Clarkson, a Shaftesbury or a Plimsoll— 
who, seeing a great wrong, could not rest until he had 
done his human best to right it. Above all, the good 
citizen is one who endeavours to put into the world 
rather more than he takes out of it. The young 
men who are giving their lives to-day that their country 
and civilisation and human freedom and dignity may 
endure, are giving so much more to society than society 
can give them that those of us who survive this war will 
owe it to them to serve the commonwealth in every 
way we can. Those individual virtues, which are those 
of the Christian Church, are easy to state, hard to 
practise. But they are within the power of every 
man ; and if only a majority of us can bring ourselves 
to observe them, we can look forward after the war 
to a better society than we have yet known, whatever 
outward form our new order takes. But if we do not, 
our brave new world will be no better than the old, 


“and possibly a good deal worse. 
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THE COURSE OF ENEMY AIR-RAIDERS OVER NEW YORK DURING A RECENT “DRESS REHEARSAL.”’ 


the art of plotting the course of air-raiders centres such as that shown above. Here on “filter’’ boards the reports were 
photograph sifted, correlated, and checked, and then the aircraft positions plotted on the 
large central map, or ‘operations board.’’ Our picture shows the “ operations 


PLOTTING 


A pre-Japanese war dress-rehearsal of 
was held recently in the industrial north-east of America, and our 
was taken at the moment when spotters were plotting the course of a mock 
raid on New York City. These A.R.P. tests, states our U.S. contemporary “ Life,"’ board’ in the New York Information Centre, New York itself being at the top 
lasted a week, during which ‘“ attacks’’ were launched on Boston, Philadelphia, of the map and the upper Hudson River on the left. Aerial activity is plotted 
Washington, Norfolk and New York. Along the “ raiders’’’ route their progress in the latter region, but Wilkes Barre (in the foreground) remains free of trouble. 
was observed from 1600 observation posts, and immediately reported to information The picture is reminiscent of a scene in an R.A.F, Operations Room. 
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THE DEFENCES OF SINGAPORE: BIG COASTAL GUNS, THE BOOM } A! 
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AT SINGAPORE : MALAYAN SAILORS INSPECTING THE FLOATING BOOM PROTECTING THE es f 
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HARBOUR. ITS SHARP STEEL POINTS WOULD TEAR HOLES IN ANY ENEMY SHIP. \ f 
y} 4 
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4 MAP OF MALAYA, SHOWING RAILROADS, MAIN ROADS, AND AERODROMES IN THE 
PENINSULA, FROM THE FRONTIER OF THAILAND TO SINGAPORE. 


From Kota Bahru, which aerodrome the Japanese captured, to Singapore, whose defence by land 

is a vital necessity, is nearly 350 miles. The intervening countrv is difficult, with almost impenetrable 

jungle and mountain. There are only three passable roads, which are strongly held, and the railway 
to Bangkok. From Kota Bahru, Japanese airmen can bomb Singapore. 













TROOPS OF A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT WHO, WITH AUSTRALIAN AND BRITISH SOLDIERS, 
ARE FIGHTING THE JAPANESE IN JUNGLE, MOUNTAIN AND RIVER. 
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4 
DIFFICULT AND TYPICAL MALAYAN COUNTRY: BREN CARRIERS MANNED BY BRITISH re’ NOT EASY GOING: INDIAN DESPATCH RIDERS MAKING THEIR WAY ON THE VERGE 

if TROOPS ADVANCING THROUGH A FOREST OF COCONUT-TREES. OF FOREST LAND AND THROUGH STIFF TROPICAL GROWTH IN THE PENINSULA. y a 
eens icicle eiceloaiese abies destiaguiaidenntealinaniniaanindnianiatpiianciaiadbtiaemiennimtienel cic. 
Millions have been lavished by the British taxpayer to effect the security | vast forests harbour savage beasts, including the ourang-outang. The west railway 
of Singapore, key of the Pacific. As a naval base her protection is ensured coast is covered to some depth with mangrove swamps, the east coast having enttiin 
by the defences of the island on which the city lies, 27 miles long by 14 miles sands broken by thickly wooded rcecky headlands and a few small ports. Gener- Thaila 
broad, separated from the mainland by a causeway carrying the railroad to ally it may be described as one primeval forest intersected by countless streams etc. J 
Bangkok. Her only danger lies in Malaya Peninsula, about 350 miles in length and rivers, the most lavish water-system in the world. Indeed, only a fraction in The 
and 70 broad, a country through whose length lies a range of granite moun- of these forests has been penetrated to any depth by human beings. These althou; 
tains with smaller parallel ranges, numerous isolated spurs and limestone powerful natural defences of Malaya have been augmented especially since hese 


> bluffs, the highest peak being Gunong Kerbau (7160 ft.). Throughout this land the ambitions of Japan became obvious, by sending considerable forces of 
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IN ONE OF, THE GUNNERY CONTROL ROOMS, HIGH ABOVE THE BATTERY, GUNNERS CHECK 
SHELL-BURSTS OF SINGAPORE’S BIG COASTAL GUNS. 
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READY FOR AIR RAIDS: 


AND TROOPS, AT BRITAIN’S KEY FORTRESS IN THE FAR EAST. 





SINGAPORE’S WOMEN AIR-RAID WARDENS ARE FULLY PREPARED ’ 
FOR ANY EMERGENCY. THE CITY HAS SUFFERED SEVERAL RAIDS UP TO DATE, 
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THE BARREL OF ONE OF SINGAPORE’S HEAVY GUNS. 
COASTAL ARTILLERY. 


‘PULLING THROUGH ” 
ISLAND IS RINGED BY SIMILAR BIG 


> GUNNERS 
THE 
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THE SHINING BREECH OF ONE OF SINGAPORE’S GREAT COASTAL GUNS, WHICH POINT 


TO THE CHINA SEA, MALACCA STRAIT, AND ELSEWHERE .. . 


tly 


Empire troops to hold all strategical sites, as well as roads—in fact, the 
railway excepted, there are no complete through roads to Singapore. In 
certain parts aerodromes have been constructed, as at Kota Bharu on the 
Thailand border, at Kuantan, Penang Island, Kuala Lumpur, Port Swettenham, 
etc. Japan obtained a hold on Kota Bharu by landing troops at Singora, 
in Thailand, and then using the railway as transport. It is now apparent, 
although there was reason to suspect Thailand's attitude throughout, that this 
buffer State, between French Indo-China and Burma, had sold herself to Japan, 
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Ss WOMEN’S WAR WORK IN MALAYA: LADY THOMAS (LEFT), WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Pi SIR SHENTON THOMAS, AND A FRIEND PACKING CASES FOR THE TROOPS. 
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THE ENEMY, IF HE COMES WITHIN RANGE. SHELLS FOR SINGAPORE’S 
COASTAL GUNS IN A MAGAZINE BENEATH A BATTERY. 
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since proclaimed as an alliance, an intention of which it might have been 
supposed our Foreign Office would have been cognisant. By this treachery, 
the Japanese captured Kota Bharu, having a shadow aerodrome concealed in 
a jungle near the main Singora airfield. Yet Mr. Churchill on December 7, 
sent a message to the Siamese Prime Minister, in which he said: ‘‘ The 
preservation of the full independence and’ sovereignty of Thailand is a British 
interest." The capture of Kota Bharu and Kuantan, spells danger to Singapore 
unless the Japanese are thrown out of these strategic Malayan points. 
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JAPAN’S NAVAL AND MILITARY AIR STRENGTH: PACIFIC KEY POINTS. 
tt etn iii 
Kawasaki 95 Nakajima 97 — Tatikawa 94 Nakajima 98 Army 97 
Nakajima 98 Mitsubishi 938 Mitsubishi 92 (4m) Mitsubishi 92 Army 98 
RR ae ae , 
Nakajima 95 Nakajima 96 Aichi 92 Kawanishi 94 Kawanishi 94 
Kawanishi 95 Mitsubishi 96 Kawanishi 90-2 Kawanishi 91 Navy 97 Navy 97 
AEROPLANES OF THE JAPANESE ARMY AND NAVY. JAPAN’S AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS HAVE BEEN LARGELY IMITATIVE, BUT SEVERAL SECRET AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
‘ OF AIRCRAFT ARE SAID TO HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED IN JAPAN DURING RECENT MONTHS. 
ARMY U.S.S._R. NIK OLAYEWSE a3 
AlR FORCE E= 
a = > 
SQUADRONS: —w PRIMARY Jog BLAGOVYESHCHENSK ESAKHALI. SS 
ROUTE OF P : 7S = = 
- SE OBSERVATION. .297 ASR AIR ATTACK 7 Sw. -2KHABAROVSK. = 
MANC IR BING” : 
HARBIN 
ag S5FIGHTER..... 350... Fd 
are ee — 
INTERNATIONAL || MOUKDEY, ¥ ———— 
BOUNDARY af ———————— 
5S BOMBER. .... GO: . REIDING 10° FSFA OFE TOM[NATO=—— 
| torar ISTiuine.... . . 7O7 etines a 
OPERATIONAL 
n 
29 iineautypes..... 850 . RADIUS OF 
3 AIR BASE 
TOTAL . 667 25R2s — 
PERSONNEL :- = 
ttitietitt <n SS 
OTHER PERSONNEL C == BONIN ISLANDS 
’ j { ARMY ya HINA Site! —— 
AiR FORCE PILOTS . 2,500 y ‘CANTON 
3 = - =~ ee 
ae —— Cf T a 3 ve —_——___—_——_J 
t t NAVAL Pilots 2OOO £ =H QNG-KONG= A CIFIGZOCEAN==== 
NAVAL AIR FORCE =~ | 20. / =: = => 
600 PATROL PLANES(FLYING BOATS) spr = = = AYO =— + 
400 CARRIER- BASED LAND PLANES ’ CHINA SEA =PHILIPPINE = = 
OOO anes —— MANILA = et 
2nd. LINE NAVAL AIR FORCE . } (CL 3.A = =; 
INCLUDING OBSOLESCENT TYPES ALAW? a jj 
e ye — — .* “J $ 
1000 etkKes : We /S SAVAP. ae oF f f- 
ERO- —— fy INA p— f- 
TOTAI . . . . . 2000 tines = 3. LA =! === 7241 A0 [3 SSS 
R= a + — DS F ——— ee ee 
s ae SSS ANDRE |S = 
semniimemteer 7 412c2401-canniens a = = 
3 SEAPLANE-CARRIERS BORNEO SS = ——— 
THE PERSONNEL OF JAPAN’S NAVAL AND MILITARY WHY THE JAPANESE STRUCK AT GUAM AND MANILA: A MAP SHOWING THE OPERATIONAL RADII 
AIR ARMS ILLUSTRATED ACCORDING TO AVAILABLE DATA. FROM THESE AIR BASES—-ALSO THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF RUSSIA FOR AIR ATTACKS ON JAPAN. 
Japan's air strength, despite the sinking of the ‘‘ Prince of Wales" and the | the strategically favourable position of the U.S.S.R. for an air attack on 
* Repulse,” is still a matter for some conjecture, but, however great may have | Japanese home bases. On the left are illustrated the composition and approxi- 
been the secrecy shrouding recent developments in the Japanese Air Force, | mate strength of the Japanese Army and Navy Air Arms, according to the latest 
there are certain known factors, which are illustrated above. Strategically data available, while at the top are shown the various types of aircraft in 
Japan's position in the Pacific is formidable, and the map on the right, | use with the enemy's land and sea forces. Our contemporary ‘ The Aero- 
showing the operational radii of the U.S. air bases at Manila and Guam, and | plane” says: “ Japan has kept the performance of her military and naval 
of the British at Singapore, amply demonstrates the military reasons behind | aeroplanes a close secret, but she has claimed that recent new types from her 
Japan’s lightning blows in the opening round of the struggle. Also shown is factories are superior to any possessed by her potential enemies.” 
(Two lower drawings bv Courtesy of “ The Aecroplane.”’) 4 
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GOVEREMERT HOUSE, GUAM, AT AGANA, THE CAPITAL. THE ISLAND WAS BOMBED AND CAPTURED THE CATHEDRAL IN AGANA. ANNEXED BY THE UNITED STATES IN 1898, IN THE WAR 
BY JAPAN, AND THE GOVERNOR AND ABOUT 300 AMERICANS WERE TAKEN PRISONER. WITH SPAIN. THE NATIVE POPULATION IS LARGELY ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


GUAM, THE U.S. NAVAL 

AND SEAPLANE BASE, 

BOMBED AND SEIZED 
BY JAPAN. 


HE Japanese had for long 

bitterly proclaimed that Guam 
was a ‘dagger pointed at the 
heart of Japan,’’ and it was evident 
at the first moment after hostilities 
commenced that they would make 
for this island of 210 square miles 
which lies only 1300 miles from 
Japan, and is a naval and seaplane 
-base, being also a stepping-stone 
between Manila and Honolulu. 
Guam lies only 40 miles from®the 
Japanese Saipan group, strongly 
fortified islands, and depended on 
effective naval support from Hono- 
lulu, 3337 miles to the east. Guam 
was taken from Spain in the war 
in 1898, and the U.S. Navy realised 
its strategic importance. This 
rugged, mountainous island, with 
abrupt cliffs and headlands, U.S. 
naval officers envisioned as ‘‘a 
Gibraltar in the Pacific,” and 
Admiral Leahy affirmed his long- 
held belief before the Congress 
Naval Affairs Committee that it 
was an essential defence measure 
to hold an attack on the American 
continent and would neutralise the 
value of Japanese islands prepared 
as aeroplane or submarine bases. 
Unfortunately, Congress continued 
to reject the Navy’s demand for 
funds to develop Guam and other 

Pacific bases. 


(BELOW, LEFT.) DRUMS UF PETROL 
FOR CLIPPERS FLYING BETWEEN 
LOS ANGELES AND MANILA. 
JAPANESE NAVAL AND MILITARY 
FORCES HAVE SEIZED THE ISLAND. 


(BELOW, RIGHT.) A SIGNBOARD FOR 

THE CLIPPER AERODROME. IT 

SHOWS THE SITUATIGN OF GUAM 
FROM MANILA TO WAKE. 


AN AIR VIEW OF THE ISLAND, WHICH COMPRISES AN AREA OF 210 SQUARE MILES, LYING BETWEEN THE PHILIPPINES AND WAKE ISLAND 
'T HAS ONLY ONE GOOD HARBOUR, APRA. ITS DEFENCES WERE INCOMPLETE, DESPITE CONSTANT U.S. NAVY REQUESTS TO CONGRESS 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS » 
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THE GROWING STRENGTH OF THE U.S. NAVY: 968 WARSHIPS OF ALL CLASSES NOW BUILDING IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS. 


Above, in silhouette form, is shown the great United States Two-Ocean Navy runs down the slipway and is launched, so will another ship take its place on the 
programme; the many types of ships not yet at sea, but now building in the stocks. As our chart shows, the United States are now building 15 battleships, 
shipyards of America; 968 ships of all classes, from giant battleships to submarines. | 11 -aircraft-carriers, 14 heavy cruisers, 40 light cruisers, at least 155 destroyers, 
in all, no fewer than 2631 ships were ordered under the Congress authorisation | and 74 submarines, and it may safely be assumed that U.S. production will be vastly 
f £1,800,000,000 for the Two-Ocean Fleet, and as each of the ships now building accelerated by America’s declaration of war. (Drawn bv C. W. E. Richardson.) 
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HONG KONG, BRITAIN’S STRONG BASTION IN CHINA: VIEWS OF ITS DEFENCES. 
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INDIAN ARTILLERY UNIT AT HONG KONG TRANSPORTING GUNS ACROSS THE = : 
STRAIT TO KOWLOON, TOWARDS WHICH OUR TROOPS HAVE RETREATED. 5 
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TROOPS ERECTING BARBED-WIRE BARRICADES ALONG HONG KONG’S ROCKY 
ATTACKED BY LAND AND AIR, THE FORTRESS SMASHED ENEMY ATTEMPTS. 


BRITISH 
SHORE. 














Cad 











PRESSURE ON ADVANCED 
12. 


AN AIR VIEW OF KOWLOON PENINSULA, ON THE MAINLAND. 
POSTS COMPELLED OUR WITHDRAWAL TOWARDS KOWLOON ON DECEMBER 





5, A MAP OF HONG KONG ISLAND, SHOWING THE HARBOUR, KOWLOON, A SUBURB OF 


rf VICTORIA, AND THE LEASED TERRITORIES SUFFERING FROM ENEMY PRESSURE. 






















BIG COASTAL- DEFENCE GUN AT HONG KONG. THESE GUNS HAVE A RANGE ak 


AND POWER SUFFICIENT TO ANNIHILATE ANY JAPANESE WARSHIP IN RANGE. 


A 





ee ~ 





The successful defence of Tobruk decided the military authorities in the Far East to 
stand fast by Britain's bastion of defence, standing at the mouth of the Canton River. 
Canadians, with Indians and British troops, are holding Kowloon and the New 
Territories beyond, leased from China in 1898. At 8 a.m. on Monday, December 8, 
Japanese "planes bombed airfields in Hong Kong, and were reported to have machine- 
gunned British fighters on an aerodrome. Many other raids have since followed 





ARMOURED CARRIERS TAKING THE CIRCULAR ROUTE FOLLOWING*THE COAST. HONG KONG, 
NOW BLOCKADED BY JAPAN'S WARSHIPS, IS FULLY PREPARED FOR A SIEGE. 








without doing great damage. Attacks on the Kwangtung frontier, where two picked 
Japanese divisions are said to be stationed,’ were frustrated, all strategic positions 
having been blown up. Waves of dive-bombers were broken up by terrific artillery 
fire. On December 1! our Chinese allies were heavily engaged north and north-west 
of Ganton, attacking along the whole front to relieve the pressure on Hong Kong, 
in which the Japanese suffered 15,000 casualties. (Map Copyright by John Bartholomew and Son.) 
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THE JAPANESE -ARMY: MEN AND MATERIAL IN THE CHINESE WAR. 
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WITH STRAW AND WEEDS FROM A NEARBY RIVER. 





CAMOUFLAGED 

















3; A MUCH-NEEDED REFRESHER FOR JAPANESE CAVALRY HORSES: AFTER A FORAY THROUGH 
¥ DUSTY HONAN PROVINCE, CHINA, THE ANIMALS DRINK THIRSTILY. 
. 


a2 -* 











KNEE-DEEP IN MUD AND WATER, 





FIGHTING FLOODS AS WELL AS CHINESE OPPOSITION : 
THESE ENEMY TROOPS PUSH ON GRIMLY. 





ty 











IN CENTRAL CHINA: WITH GUNS AND ARMY 


z 
# JAPAN PUSHES ON WITH TPE WAR 
Fd PACKS HELD HIGH, JAPANESE TROOPS FORD A STREAM. 
‘.: 
FS 




















f 
; 
Py JAPANESE HOPES OF CRUSHING CHINA: TANKS, PART OF JAPAN’S HIGHLY MECHANISED ¢& -*) ENEMY TANKS, ARMOURED CARS AND MOTOR-CYCLE COMBINATIONS ON PATROL 
/ ansse, Meek ALAUG & Beam tf eccuTeED Gama. 5 f IN SHANGHAI: THE JAPANESE HAVE TAKEN OVER THE WATERFRONT AT SHANGHAI, 
a = wee? oon 
knowledge ; photographs of tanks used against the Chinese show few recent models 
as employed by the Western Powers, but that does not necessarily mean that she 





has none. Japanese troops are notoriously brave; fear of death is unknown; but 
courage alone is not enough by modern standards, and have we any real justification 
for assuming that Japan has a first-class Army? The Chinese say they have respect 
for Japanese weapons, but nothing but contempt for their fighting qualities. 


Although Japan has now been at war with China for nearly five years, we are still 
very much in the dark as to the strength of her land forces and armaments. Another 


point, of very real interest, is whether Japan has the power to replace the latter 
Her army in China is estimated at about 1,000,000, 


when destroyed or worn out. 
but, fully mebilised, the Imperial forces could probably be brought up to near the 
Of her tanks, guns, and other weapons, we have little up-to-date 








6,000,000 mark. 
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HONG KONG AND ITS ENVIRONS: 
MORE VIEWS OF THE BESIEGED CITY. 


ABERDEEN, A TOWN ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE ISLAND OF HONG KONG. THE HARBOUR 
1S FULL OF CHINESE JUNKS AND TEA-CLIPPERS. IT LIES ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE TO VICTORIA. 


A VIEW OF THE SHING MUN DAM, LYING WEST OF THE MOUNTAIN TAIMOSHAN, 
3130 FT., GREATEST HEIGHT IN THE RANGE SITUATE IN THE NEW TERRITORIES 
PROTECTING KOWLOON, WHICH THE BRITISH EVACUATED. 


» 
“7 


i © 


a raes 
‘ S 
ey 
BEACON HILL, I519 FT., A FAMOUS HEIGHT, WHICH, WITH LION ROCK, COMMANDS THE 
ROAD INTO KOWLOON PENINSULA, FACING VICTORIA ACROSS*THE HARBOUR. OUR TROOPS 
EVACUATED THESE NATURAL DEFENCES OWING TO ENEMY PRESSURE, 


ANOTHER VIEW FROM BEACON HILL, LOOKING NORTH TO TAIMOSHAN. IN THE FORE- A VIEW OF WANCHAI, A SUBURB OF VICTORIA, THE CAPITAL OF HONG KONG, LYING 
GROUND 18 THE ROAD ROUND THE NEW TERRITORIES, WHICH WE LEASED IN 1898 FROM ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE HARBOUR FROM KOWLOON. TAKEN FROM THE PEAK, 
CHINA FOR THE PURPOSE OF PROTECTING HONG KONG. WHERE ARE THE RESIDENCES OF HONG KONG’S MILLIONAIRES, NOW SHELLED. 


These further views of the environs of Hong Kong should be read in conjunction defensive positions which stretched across the mountains, after inflicting terrible 
with others in this issue, especially on page 779. In Hong Kong, as in other punishment on the Japanese. The Governor of Hong Kong, Sir Mark Young, 
parts of the Pacific, the situation changes almost from hour to hour. As we go refused to surrender. On December 15, the latest report said that a general 
to press with this page, the British forces holding Kowloon—only a seven-minute offensive had been launched, supported by aircraft and heavy artillery, but our 
ferry ride from Victoria, across the harbour—were withdrawn from the important defences were hitting hard. A report that it had capitulated was denied. 


Owing to early closing for press prior to Christmas, Captain Cyril Falls’ war article is omitted this week. It will appear as usual in our next and following issues. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF 


“PRINCE OF WALES” AND H.M.S. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. DAVIS Froy 








THE FIRST ACTION PHASE AT 11.15 A.M. CONSISTED OF A FEINT ATTACK BY WAVES OF AIRCRAFT FLYING COMPARATIVELY LOW WHICH WERE VIOLENTLY 


ENGAGED. 


MEANWHILE BOMBERS FLYING AT 17,000 FT. DROPPED HEAVY BOMBS, ONE SCORING A DIRECT HIT ON THE CATAPULT DECK OF “ REPULSE.” 





as 


2. ENEMY "PLANES ARE COMING STRAIGHT AT “ REPULSE.” 
SHAPELESS MASS OF FIRE. 





3 “ENEMY AIRCRAFT AHEAD!’ BELLOWS THE LOUD-SPEAKER OF ““REPULSE.”’ 


A VIOLENT ATTACK IS CONCENTRATED ON “PRINCE OF WALES.” 


2 

SS. a 
2 
! 


j 


; 


A WHOLE GUN-PLATFORM TURNS A HAIL OF DEATH AT A NEAR RAIDER, WHICH IS TRANSFORMED INTO A GIGANTIC 
MORE ‘PLANES ARE SHOT DOWN BY MULTIPLE POM-POMS. 








A MASS OF WATER AND SMOKE RIS!S 


IN A TREE-LIKE COLUMN FROM HER STERN. STRUCK BY A TORPEDO, SHE LISTS TO PORT, HER STEERING GEAR SMASHED. 


Owing to the presence of Press reporters on board H.M.S. “ Repulse,” a full 
account of the disaster suffered by that battle-cruiser and her consort, our latest 
and finest battleship, H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales,’’ was quickly made available. 
The drawings by our special artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, affect only to show what 
probably happened, as obtained from the Press accounts and especially that of 
Mr. O. D. Gallagher, the well-known war correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Express.” 
As our artist has covered the main incidents in this historic action between our 
warships and squadrons of Japanese low-flying torpedo ‘planes and others 
operating from a height of 17,000 ft., it is unnecessary to describe again in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


detail this disastrous sea battle between major warships and enemy aircraft 
There are other points of impertance to record. The British fleet, under -he 
command of Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, including the two major ships and 4 
destroyer flotilla, was taken to sea to surprise the Japanese, who had warships 
and transports along the north coast of Malaya. Admiral Phillips, in a signal to 
the Fleet said: “I want to finish quickly and so get well clear to eastward 
before the Japanese can mass a too formidable scale of air attack against us 
The Admiral's intention was to effect a surprise attack on the enemy, but un 
happily they scored the surprise on us. At 9.5 p.m. on the night preceding 
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“ REPULSE”: PHASES IN THE DRAMATIC AIR BATTLE OFF MALAYA. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS’ Reports IN H.M.S. ‘ REPULSE.”’ 








4. “PRINCE OF WALES,’”’ WITH STEERING GEAR GONE, STRUCK BY THREE MORE TORPEDOES, LISTING HEAVILY TO PORT AND BADLY DOWN BY THE STERN, CONTINUES TO FIGHT LIKE 
A MORTALLY-WOUNDED TIGER AT BAY, UNTIL THE ORDER IS GIVEN TO ABANDON SHIP. 





ow a 
rad 


- 
> ”- 
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5- MEANTIME ‘“ REPULSE’’ TAKES A TORPEDO ON HER PORT SIDE ASTERN, AS SHOWN IN OUR DRAWING. 





SHE SHUDDERS FROM BOW TO STERN. ANOTHER TORPEDO ...A THIRD... 


SHE CONTINUES TO FIGHT DESPERATELY. ANOTHER ‘PLANE IS SHOT DOWN-—SIX AT LEAST. SHE LISTS BADLY TO PORT. 























ery 


4 Rin. 4 


6. “REPULSE,"" NOW LISTING SO BADLY TO PORT THAT THE CREW IN ABANDONING SHIP CAN ACTUALLY WALK ON HER UPTURNED STARBOARD SIDE. THEY DROP INTO THE SEA, BLACK 
WITH OIL. THE BATTLE-CRUISER'S BOWS RISE HIGH IN THE AIR, REMAIN STATIONARY FOR A MOMENT, AND THEN SHE SINKS TO HER DOOM. 


he action, the Admiral, realising that three enemy ‘planes were shadowing the 
‘leet, ordered immediate return to Singapore. At dawn the fleet was steaming 
south. Enemy spotters were seen, but out of range. At 11.15 a.m. “ Prince of Wales "’ 
suddenly fired at a single aircraft, followed by ‘‘ Repulse,” for about six Japanese 


| circraft now began an attack. ‘“‘It was the beginning,’’ says Gallagher, ‘of a 


’ 


superb air attack by the Japanese.’’ Officers had expected some unorthodox 
flying, of reckless dives straight at the ships. But “it was nothing like that. 
t was most orthodox. They even came at us in formation, flying low and 
lose.” They concentrated on the two major warships and left the destroyer 











screen alone. “ Repulse’’ rocked under a heavy explosion. High above were 
squadrons of heavy bombers flying at 17,000 ft., and the first bomb scored a 
direct hit, setting her catapult deck on fire. The enemy shooting was remark- 
ably accurate, whether from high levels or in discharging aerial torpedoes. The 
outcome, in the absence of supporting fighters, was inevitable, and although the 
utmost coolness and gallantry were shown by all, in just over an hour both 
great vessels went to their doom. Admiral Phillips anticipated fighter support 
from the shore, but only three British fighters appeared, an hour after the tragic 
encounter. The Japanese had no fighter escort. 
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REMNANTS OF ROMMEL’S ARMOURED FORCES: WRECKEU) A 


N the greatest 
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ANOTHER GERMAN PZ IV. TANK WHICH WILL TAKE NO FURTHER PART IN THE BATTLE OF THE LIBYAN DESERT. “IMMEDIATELY BEHIND IT IS ONE OF THE FAST AND HIGHLY 
MANCEUVRABLE BRITISH CRUISER TANKS. f 
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AND BLAZING TANKS FALLEN TO THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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tank warfare, the Im- 
jerial forces on sea, on 
pnd and in the air 
entually proved too 
" h for him, and 


how, after a battle 





yhich appeared 
trangely confused in 
is opening stages, the 
frategic pattern has 
Wentually clarified 
ith the German 
rces hastily retreat- 
g westward, here and 
pere pausing to fight 
rguard actions in a 
perate attempt to 
ve their main forces 

hance to escape 
om the fast-following 
echanised units of 
e victorious Eighth 

Army. 











A BREN-GUN CARRIER OF A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT PASSES IN FRONT OF A DEFEATED AND BLAZING GERMAN TANK. THIS IS ONE OF THE PZ Ill., OF WHICH GENERAL ROMMEL 


MADE CONSIDERABLE USE. 

















BRITISH SOLDIERS EXAMINING A CAPTURED PZ IV. THE PICTURE SHOWS THE. MASSIVE SPARE TRACK, ABOVE WHICH IS THE DRIVER’S ARMOURED HOOD. 
TOP LEFT IS THE MUZZLE OF THE 75-MM. GUN MOUNTED BY ALL THESE TANKS. 
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THE GERMAN TRAIL TO EGYPT: PRISONERS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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A LONG LINE OF PRISONERS WALKING IN THE DIRECTION PLANNED BY THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND, BUT NOT AS THEY PLANNED. THE ENEMY TROOPS ARE ALL SOLDIERS 
OF THE GERMAN NORTH AFRIKA KORPS, AND ARE BEING BROUGHT BACK FROM A FORWARD AREA. 
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MORE OF GENERAL ROMMEL’S TROOPS BEING BROUGHT BACK AFTER CAPTURE IN THE DESERT BATTLE. ONE IS WOUNDED; THE OTHERS PRESENT 
A HANG-DOG, DEJECTED AIR. 














Out-fought and out-manceuvred by the Eighth Army, the German and Italian 
forces in the Western Desert are now doing what they can to escape westwards, 
and as the Imperial forces strike harder and harder at the fleeing enemy, so the 
number of German and Italian prisoners increases. Many of these captives show 


themselves to be ill-fed, worn out and disillusioned. Whatever the golden promises 
of glory or gain which may hgve been dangled before their eyes, grim reality has 
now overtaken these hang-dog-looking members of the Herrenvolk, quite a number 
of whom are now biting the dust in the Western Desert. 
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BRITISH AND NEW ZEALAND COMMANDERS MEET IN THE TOBRUK CORRIDOR. 
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SUNSET OVER THE DESERT, AND SMILES ON THE FACES OF INFANTRY. UNITS WHO HAVE COME TO GREET THE CREWS OF BRITISH TANKS FROM TOBRUK WHICH FIRST SALLIED 
OUT TO JOIN UP WITH THE IMPERIAL FORCES OF GENERAL AUCHINLECK’S EIGHTH ARMY. 
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THE BRITISH AND NEW ZEALAND COMMANDERS MEET AT THE FIRST CLOSING OF THE TOBRUK-SIDI REZEGH “ CORRIDOR.’ THE BRIGADIER COMMANDING THE TANKS AT TOBRUK 
SET OUT AT SUNSET AND MET THE NEW ZEALANDERS AT EL DUDA. HE IS SEEN HERE ON THE RIGHT. 


The name of Tobruk will ever live in military history, and, one of the initial The enemy, quickly realising the strategic importance of this manceuvre, struck 
aims of the lightning attack by the Imperial troops in the Western Desert was back with redoubled vigour; the corridor was broken and the Sidi Rezegh area 
to link up with the gallant defenders of this North African key-point. That became the scene of much bloody fighting. It resulted in its restoration by the 


junction was early achieved and the Tobruk-Sidi Rezegh “corridor” formed. Eighth Army. General Auchinleck had defeated Rommel and Tobruk was relieved. 
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LIBYAN BATTLE SCENES: SMILES BEFORE—AND AFTER THE FIGHT. 
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Or” this and the 
; preceding pages 
are shown pictures of 
the battle in the West- 
ern Desert, the terrain 
where the Imperial 
forces first launched a 
full-scale land offensive 
against the Axis army. 
On November 19 it 
Was announced in 
Cairo that this long- 
expected offensive had 
begun, and the battle 
quickly developed into 
one of rapid, and some- 
times bewildering 
movement. With mag- 
nificent sea and air 
support, the Imperias 
forces struck west- 
wards across the desert 
and, although the 
initial thrust was to a 
certain extent coun- 
tered by German and 
Italian forces under 
the highly skilled 
leadership of Germany's 
crack tank General, 
Rommel, the relief of 
Tobruk and the defeat 
of the enemy were 
merely a question of 
time. The tide of 
battle ebbed and flowed 
from day to day until 
at last the enemy was 
forced to beat a re- 
treat westward with 


what remained of his ; ee Th ! 


hard-pressed forces. 
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SOME LIGHT RELIEF AFTER THE BATTLE: WHILE BRITISH WOUNDED AND WOUNDED ENEMY PRISONERS AWAIT MEDICAL ATTENTION BY BRITISH i 
AND ENEMY RED CROSS ORDERLIES, A HIGHLAND REGIMENT PIPER ENTERTAINS THEM WITH HIS PIPES. | 
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TWO TANK COMMANDERS WISH EACH OTHER GOOD LUCK BEFORE SETTING OUT FROM TOBRUK TO EFFECT A JUNCTION WITH THE IMPERIAL 








TROOPS. 
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BLACK-OUT IN 


AMERICA: SEATTLE VEILED IN A PALL OF DARKNESS. 


A NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CITY OF SEATTLE (WASHINGTON STATE, U.S.A.) BEFORE A RECENT LARGE-SCALE BLACK-OUT LASTING FOR A QUARTER OF AN HOUR, ARRANGED 
AS THE RESULT OF THREE MONTHS’ CAREFUL PLANNING BY A CIVILIAN COMMITTEE CO-OPERATING WITH U.S. ARMY AND NAVY ADVISERS. 


THE SAME VIEW, SHOWING SEATTLE UNDER A TOTAL BUT CLEARLY IMPERFECT BLACK-OUT, WITH DANGER SPOTS VISIBLE—A BUILDING IN THE FOREGROUND, A FORGOTTEN 
SKYLIGHT (LOWER LEFT), A “ROAD-HOUSE ROW” OUTSIDE THE CITY LIMITS (UPPER LEFT), AND A SHIPYARD WHICH FORGOT TO BLACK OUT (UPPER RIGHT). 


War has come to the United States with terrifying suddenness, and now, by 
night and by day, from north to south and east to west, every city, town, 
and hamlet is on the alert. The bright lights of America are no longer visible 
now; as in the other belligerent countries, a veil of darkness shrouds the land 
after nightfall. But danger lurks in the darkness, and an official communiqué 
issued on December 10 by the U.S. War Department has stated: ‘ A search for 
fifth columnists is being made on the west coast of the Continental United 


States since Washington State Police last night found and extinguished near 
Port Angeles, Washington, a series of fires in the form of arrows pointed towards 
Seattle."’ Fires in the darkness for the direction of enemy aircraft! Special 
air-raid restrictions have been applied in California; local radio stations shut 
down at 4.45 a.m. B.S.T., and all radio stations from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego are closing down by order of the Federal Communicatio:s Committee. 
And now America too keeps watch in the hours of darkness. 
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AIR FORCE: INTENSIVE TRAINING IN INDIVIDUAL COMBAT. 











& JAPANESE AIR CADETS’ INTENSIVE TRAINING: A CLASS AT A MILITARY AVIATION 
F SCHOOL BEING LECTURED ON AIR-DUEL STRATEGY PRIOR TO A PRACTICE TEST. 
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= HERE A SAMURAI SPORT, KENDO, WHERE A FENCING TEAM USUALLY ENGAGE IN 
SEPARATE DUELS, IS CONVERTED INTO AN EXERCISE FOR MASS COMBAT. 
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Guvnctant PILOTS MUST POSSESS PHYSICAL FITNESS. 


A CADET CLASS MARCHING ROUND AN ATHLETIC GROUND KEFORE COMPETITIVE CONTESTS TAKE PLACES 
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A BEGINNERS’ CLASS HEARING A LECTURE ON THE THEORY OF AERIAL NAVIGA- 
£ TION. AN AERO-DYNAMIC DIAGRAM AND ALGEBRAIC FORMULA EXPLAIN A PROBLEM, 


What is Japan's actual air strength? Is it as formidable as the opening of her 
offensive would imply, with the sinking of our two battleships ‘“ Prince of Wales" 
and ‘‘ Repulse,"’ and the damage done to U.S. warships and ‘planes in Hawaii 
and the Philippines? The performances of the Japanese Air Force in China over 
the last four years and a half have not impressed outside observers, and the 
weneral opinion has been that they are inferior to British or American airmen, and 
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PILOTS ARE TAUGHT TO REPAIR THEIR OWN MACHINES IN EMERGENCY. CADETS a 
IN GRIMY OVERALLS WORKING WITEK SLEDGE-HAMMERS IN THEIR SMITHY. } 
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that their machines are definitely less effective. Major Oliver Stewart, the well- 
known air expert, wrote recently: ‘‘ There is nothing to indicate that the Japanese 
are good airmen, or that their aircraft are of high technical quality."’ If the 
pictures above cannot solve, any controversy as to the merits or otherwise of 
Japanese airmen, they present a picture of the thorough intensive training they 
undergo, in which the individual strategy is stressed, as well as mass combat. 

(Continued opposite 
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JAPAN’S AIR FORCE: INSTRUCTING CADETS IN BOMBING TECHNIQUE. 
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L. DEMONSTRATING BOMBING TECHNIQUE : A LECTURER, WITH HAND ON STEADYING-VANE : Re SS ST SSeS eT eaS eee 
rf OF A BOMB, DESCRIBES HOW A PROJECTILE TRAVELS FARTHWARD WHEN RELEASED. CADETS AT A JAPANESE BOMBING-SCHOOL WATCHING A MAP OF A THEORETICAL 
; TERRAIN’ MOVED ON ROLLERS, WHILE INSTRUCTOR (CENTRE) EXPLAINS TARGETS. 
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A CADET OPERATING A COURSE-SETTING BOMB-SIGHT. HE WATCHES A MOVING \ CADET READY TO TAKE OFF FOR HIS FIRST FLIGHT ON A LARGE PRACTICE BOMBER : § 
MAP INDICATING TARGETS, AND CHECKS LEVELS, HEIGHT, SPEED AND DIRECTION. AT THE MILITARY AVIATION SCHOOL, TOYSOKA. 
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Continued.) ? 
Opposed to the lower valuation of Japanese air merit as cited, there is on record of French Army aviators were engaged to give expert instruction. Schools were 
the claim of Japanese Army aviators over the Soviet Outer-Mongolian Air opened up, and when the Sino-Japanese war broke out in 1937, Nippon’s air arm 
Force from May to September 1939, which the Japanese said had demonstrated comprised ten regiments, eleven fighting, and four bombing companies. To-day, 
a 13-to-1 Jap superiority. Her air records may be due more to the type of her Military Aviation School is training officers by the thousand. Both the Army 
training her aviators have received than to the quality, speed, and number of her and Navy possess their separate arms, but although certain types are known, it is 
machines. Japan's military aviation had its real beginning in 1919, when a group likely others have been kept secret. 
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2h (p= more, 
as this very 
un-Christian year comes full circle, we are reminded that 
“the time draws near the birth of Christ.” In many 
parts of what was formerly known as Christendom, it is 
to be feared, the approaching festival will be more aptly 
describable as Anti-Christmas. Take Poland, for example. 
How can her tortured people celebrate that which, before 
the advent of Hitler, was the season of goodwill and peace 
on earth, with all their quaint and kindly customs in the 
old spirit of joy and thanksgiving? How, indeed, can 
any of us? 


I have just come across a picturesque description of 
a pre-war Polish Christmas in one of the most revealing 
books hitherto published on the first of Europe’s newly- 
“martyred nations—namely, “ THe Lap oF THE RAINBOW.” 
By Violet Mason. With 12 Gravure Plates from etchings 
by Zofja Stankiewicz, 53 Line Drawings by the author, 
4 by Princess Laura Sapieha, and 3 Maps (Faber, in 
association with Minerva Publishinz Co.; 7s. 6d.). This 
is an enlarged edition of a work first issued in 1933, with 
an added postscript, ‘‘ Eight Years More,” outlining 
subsequent events in the history of Poland as nearly 
as possible up to date. (In the table of contents, 
by the way, this 38-page postscript has been omitted, 
and its opening page is wrongly assigned to the 
concluding glossary of Polish names and words, with 
their pronunciation.) The glossary might perhaps 
be useful to B.B.C. announcers, and to public 
speakers generally. Thus, for instance, we learn 
that Lwow, the city known to the Germans as 
Lemberg and to the French as Léopol, is pronounced 
** Lvoof,” and means “ of the lion.” 


The present volume, as the author points out, 
‘is not a guide-book, nor a history, nor a travel- 
book,” but it contains elements of the two latter, 
for she gives an historical sketch of Poland from about 
the tenth century onwards, and, having lived among 
the Poles as one of themselves, she relates some of 
her own experiences since her first visit to the 
country in 1923, and describes only places and 
incidents which she has seen herself. She prefers not 
to give the book a definite label, but speaks of it 
simply as “‘ an attempt to give a true impression of 
Poland from many angles.” Legends and folk-lore 
receive much attention but the main attraction is her 
lively portrayal of modern rustics and their ways 
and her insight into Polish national character. The 
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NUMBERS, ARE COLLECTED AND SORTED BY WILLING 
VARIOUS SERVICE DEPOTS. 

title is drawn from a quotation in which we read: 

** Poland is old—old in tragedy and sorrow. Poland is 

young—young with new hope and new life. Poland is 

brilliant—brilliant with the colours of the rainbow in her 


fields of yellow, orange, red and green, her blue - 


cottages, green-roofed churches, and the  blazjng 
colours of her peasants’ dresses. Poland is the land of 
the rainbow, the rainbow of hope after storms, the rain- 
bow of living colour and romance, the rainbow at whose 
foot fairy-tales live.” 


Concerning Christmas customs formerly practised in 
Poland, the author writes, in the course of a chapter on 
rural beliefs and curious observances: ‘‘On Christmas 
Eve people fast all day until the first star appears, when 
the head of the family breaks a wafer which the whole 
household eats together. Then they take it to the stable 
and share it with the cows and donkeys, and the crumbs 
are thrown on the earth. Pieces of this wafer are sent to 
absent friends, perhaps half the world away. After that 
they sit down to the big supper, with all its special dishes. 
. . - Hay is put under the table-cloth in memory of the 
stable at Bethlehem. Always there is an empty place 
waiting for the stranger. .. . On the supper-table or in 
the room is the Christmas-tree, gaily adorned, with candles 
lighted. For weeks the girls have been making the decor- 
ations, wonderful littie fantastic shapes of paper, egg-shells, 
beads and straw. ... Then comes the midnight Mass 
and the Crib, and all that Christmas means. They say that 
the ox and the ass kneel down at midnight in adoration 
ot-the Child who was born in their stable. They also use 
human speech, but only the innocent can hear them and 


CHILDREN DO THEIR BIT IN THE WASTE-PAPER CAMPAIGN : 
AND MAYORESS OF GATESHEAD ADD TO THE HUGE PILE OF PAPER 
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By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


good people are all at Mass. The horse and the other beasts 
neither kneel nor speak, for they were not at Bethlehem.” 


Such, but a few years ago, was the land which in past 
history has been doomed by its geographical position to 
be a frequent battlefield of warring nations, but has never 
suffered so cruelly as during the last two years. In con- 
troversial matters, the author tells us, she has tried to be 
fair. She does well, however, to remind us in her “ post- 
script ” of deeds done by the Germans in Poland, which 
our own troubles may have partly obliterated from our 
memories, but which no Pole will ever forget. ‘* The 
Germans themselves,” she writes, “are ruled by terror. 


The Poles expected no mercy and certainly they got none, - 


although some of the German Army behaved quite decently. 
. . . They often asked for a written certificate to say they 
had been good to a Pole, a sort of passport for the hideous 
day of reckoning that will surely come. The Gestapo 
soon arrived in the wake of the army, and any irresponsible 
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Paper, and still more paper, is ne&ded 
for our national war effort. The 
is going ahead 
districts, where school children, Scouts 
and other youth ps are mobilised for 
the great push; but in other parts of the 
country silackness still prevails. The 


lectors. is, however, one 
exception to this 
give up old photographs. 
realise how important, for historical 
purposes, their family photographs may 
be, so keep them until after the war, 
when those con th their preserva- 

tion can sift the material. 


beastliness of individuals was now 
completely overshadowed by the 
organised brutality and repression 
of the authorities. . . . Week after 
week comes news of more mass 
arrests, fresh executions, more 
thousands of men and young girls 
carried off to work as slaves in 
Germany, and all the while the 
spirit of resistance is unquenched 
and unquenchable, and with it such 
a hate as Poland never felt before.’’ 


IN GREAT 


At the end of her book Violet Mason touches briefly 
on the exploits of Polish airmen, soldiers and sailors who 
managed to escape from their captive country and join 
the British forces, with whom they have done fine work. 
Among other things she mientions “the epic of the sub- 
marine Orzel,”” which made her way “in three weeks 
through incredible difficulties to a British port.”” The 
story of that gallant adventure is one of many recounted 
in full by participants in “ Tuey Ficut For Poranp.” 
The War in the First Person. Edited by F. B. Czarnomski. 
With 32 Photographs (George Allen and Unwin ; 1os. 6d.). 
That particular episode is related by the submarine’s com- 
mander, Captain Stanislaw Grudzinski, but unhappily the 
ship’s luck failed at last, although meanwhile she had 
succeeded in striking a powerful blow at the enemy. An 
editorial note appended to the chapter states: “ The 
O.R.P. Orzel did well all through the winter. In the 
spring of 1940 she was in the Skagerrak on the day when 
the Germans launched their invasion of Norway. It was 
the Orzel which fired the torpedo that sank the German 
troopship Rio de Janeiro, with three thousand German 
troops on board. The Orzel continued to sail the seas 
until a day came when she was reported overdue. .. . 
* Overdue, presumed lost.’ ”’ 


The two books also make contact at various other 
points, notably im connection with the new relations 
between the Poles and the Czechs. Violet Mason recalls 
that they have signed a preliminary agreement for close 
collaboration after the war, and have opened a joint 
Polish-Czech Staff College. ‘‘ This,’’ she adds, “‘ is of great 
importance as the first definite step towards reconstruction 
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The official Pe 
rapprochement has evidently extended to the fighting men of 
both nations. A typical scene of fraternising at a British air 
station is described in a chapter called “‘ Bombing Boulogne,” 
transcribed by M. Czarnomski from the diary of a Polish pilot- 
officer. “ Returning from a bombing raid,” he writes, “a 
Czech crew landed near our aerodrome. As our leaders in 
London have decided that from now onwards we and the 
Czechs are one, we resolved to receive the kindred tribe with 
great solemnities. So we shared out the Czech crew among 
ourselves. First the officers entertained the officers and the 
N.C.O.s. Then the hosts swapped the guests, and in the end 
the entire Czech crew was entertained in turn by the 
officers and N.C.O.s. We played them our Polish tunes on a 
mouth-organ, then they sang their Czech songs, and in the 
intervals.we mutually confessed our past sins. We talked 
a lot about the new life awaiting us, and we reinforced our 
arguments with numerous rounds of drinks. It took a long 
time to work out the perfect Polish-Czech union.” 


The fifteen stories in the collection have a wide variety 
of interest and locality, ranging from a long account 
of a land battle in Poland to work in a Warsaw 
hospital under bombardment, a fight for a French 
town, the loss of a destroyer, and experiences adrift 
in a lifeboat after the sinking of the children’s ship, 
“City of Benares.” There are also several narratives 
of Polish airmen besides the one already mentioned. 
In those chapters concerned with this country it is 
pleasant to find the friendly feeling expressed by the 
exiles towards their British hosts, and all the contri- 
butions breathe the dauntless spirit of Polish 
patriotism. ‘‘ The men about whom the stories are 
told,” says M. Czarnomski, ‘“‘ have dedicated their 
lives to the cause of human liberty and of the dignity 
of man. Their unfaltering struggles in Poland, in 
France, in Norway, on the seas around these islands, 
in the air above this, their second mother country, 
will continue till Poland is free again. They Fight 
For Poland provides only a glimpse of the mortal 
combat in which Poland is engaged, but the spirit it 
reveals tully justifies the splendid words the in- 
spired leader of the Allied forces, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, uttered on the day when the 
German hordes desecrated the stones of Warsaw: 
“The soul of Poland is indestructible and she 
will rise again like a rock, which may for a spell 
be submerged by a _ tidal wave, but which 
remains a rock.’”’ 
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Poland supplies the setting for one among thirty 
or so light-hearted topographical sketches that compose 
“Travets WitnoGt a Passport.” By Henry Baerlein. 
With 12 Illustrations (Muller; 8s. 6d.). Here a noted 
observer of the manners and cities of many nations gives 
us a kaleidoscopic series of incidents and conversations, 
some drawn direct from his own ample store of memories, 
others in the nature of short stories based thereon but 
belonging, it appears, rather to fiction than to fact. His 
vein of humour and irony in visualising scene and character 
makes them very beguiling, but as a whole somewhat 
bewildering. No sooner are we set down in some remote 
and delectable spot, and introdiiced to a group of unusual but 
engaging people, than he suddenly shakes the box and the 
multi-coloured facets form imto a quite different pattern. 


Thus he whisks the reader rapidly from Mexi¢o to 
Albania, from Spain to Tunis, and thence to the venerable 
Polish town of Troki, to hear a Bishop of the Caraim 
talking about the origin of his sect, the ancestral lands 
of the Caraims in the Crimea, and his own experiences in 
Persia as tutor to a few of the sons of a Shah, who rewarded 
him with the rank of General. Next we meet Schubert 
fluttering female hearts in Hungary, and after that we 
visit in turn Slovakia, Bessarabia, Denmark, the Arctic 
(for an Eskimo elopement), India and Ceylon. The book 
ends with six Echoes of War, audible respectively on 
Mt. Athos; in Albania, Spain, and Malta; among German 
officers looting Prince Sapieha’s art treasures in Poland ; 
and on the Tunisian island of Djerba, the fabled home of 
the Lotus-Eaters in Homeric legend. An ideal bedside 
book for the stay-at-home traveller. 
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“MAY BE STOPPED BY WINTER CONDITIONS,” SAYS HITLER. 
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A GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH, THE CAPTION OF WHICH SAYS: “ NOTHING CAN HINDER i 
THE GERMAN ADVANCE.” YET HITLER IS TRYING TO EXPLAIN THE STANDSTILL. + 








HOODED AND CLOAKED GERMAN TROOPS ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT TRUDGE ONWARDS 
THROUGH THE SNOW. AHEAD OF THEM IS IMPREGNABLE MOSCOW. 
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A GERMAN TANK, 
FIRST BOGGED 
IN MUD AND 

THEN SHROUDED 
IN SNOW : THE 
FATE OF MANY 
PANZER UNITS 
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ON THE 
9) A TYPICAL SCENE OF THE CONDITIONS NOW FACED BY THE GERMAN TROOPS EASTERN FRONT. 
d IN RUSSIA. MANY GERMANS ARE FOUND FROZEN TO DEATH. — = 
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>} A PHOTOGRAPH ORIGINATING FROM BERLIN, AND RADIOED FROM AMERICA, SHOWING GERMAN A +; SAID TO BE GERMAN SOLDIERS FIXING TELEPHONES IN THE LENIN- m 
f INFANTRY IN RUSSIA. THEY ARE SUPPOSED TO BE ADVANCING. # GRAD AREA, THE PICTURE ONLY EMPHASISES ‘‘ GENERAL WINTER.” y 
nee ey eee rs § s 
The pictures on this page—some ot them culled from enemy sources—serve weather) has undergone a significant change, and, while his armies have failed 
to emphasise the appalling weather conditions which confront the German forces to achieve their objectives, he himself is forced to say: “‘ This forward movement 
in Russia: snow, mud, bitter cold—and disillusion. Weeks ago, Hitler promised of German troops may well be stopped or hampered by winter conditions.’’ And 
his Army and the German people a victory in the East. At that time his speech for once in a way, the spokesman of the German people would seem to have 
was full of optimistic boasts, and in his mind, no doubt, visions of the occupation spoken the truth. Faced by the Russian winter and the imperishable courage 


of Leningrad and Moscow before the winter set in. Now the Fihrer’s tone (like the of the Russian soldiers, a funeral pall of snow confronts the German armies. 
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“RETROSPECTION.” By LORD NEWTON, 


T is a common complaint against our contemporaries 
that many of them rush into print with their 
biographies much too early. They might, perhaps, 
excuse themselves, to some extent, by saying that 
modern life is so precarious that a man might as 
well get his memories off his chest before the next 
bomb or bullet arrives. But nobody can ever require 
any palliation or explanation from Lord Newton. 
He has, it is true, written lives of Lord Lyons and 
Lord Lansdowne; but after leading a full, variegated, 
amusing and useful life he has produced his first 
modest volume of reminiscences when only three 
months short of his eighty-fifth birthday. 

Born heir to Lyme, one of the great houses of the 
country on an estate which his family have held for 
600 years, Lord Newton, after Oxford, spent six years 
in the Diplomatic Service and then, in 1886, went into 
the House of Commons. There he stayed until 1899, 
when, his father dying, he had to migrate across the 
corridor to the Upper House. Many a talented elder 
son has complained bitterly about this compulsory 
transfer, and certainly some have been handicapped 
by it. But not so Lord Newton. He has always taken 
the inevitable cheerfully, and merely remarks: “* All 
those who have once sat in the House of Commons are 
credited with a longing to re-enter it after exclusion, 
but I cannot say that I ever entertained this desire 
myself. The House itself was a place of continual 
interest, but I hailed with delight the liberation from 
those constant attendances at local functions which are 
expected from an M.P.”” He had his official posts : 
he was successively Paymaster-General, Assistant 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Controller of 
the Prisoners of War Department. But mostly it was 
as an independent that he served. He was in the 
forefront of the (alas, unsuccessful) agitation for 
Compulsory National Service before the other war 
(he tells us much about the vacillations of the eminent 
in this regard), and on whatever issue has been before 
the country, great or small, he has always had his 
shrewd, witty, and honest word to say. 

Whether, with his refreshing gift of seeing through 
shams and his contempt for cowardice, he would ever 
have succeeded, at any rate, in peacetime, as a Front 
Bench man, I do not know. But it is certain that had 
he spent most of his time either holding, or endeavour- 
ing to hold, high office, he would never have had the 
time to cover so much of the globe in such leisurely 
travels, and would never have been able to write so 
fresh and diversified a volume as this one. He has, 
as the old cliché runs, ‘‘ been almost everywhere and 
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seen almost everyone’’; his spectacles have been 
coloured neither rose, nor green, nor yellow; he has 
been both scrutinous and sympathetic; though he 
can’t stand nonsense he can always laugh heartily 
at the absurd, and he always states facts as he 
found them. 

He even has a kindly word to say of the late Abdul 
Hamid, with whom he had a conversation more frank 
than most of those to which that odd potentate was 
accustomed. Various other monarchs appear, from 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Queen Victoria to the late King of Montenegro. 
Of this.latter, Lord Newton says that he was abler 
than any other autocrat of his time ; at the same time, 
he sees his comic aspect—when Lord Newton offered 





A CARTOON OF LORD NEWTON, BY “SPY”: IT WAS 
PUBLISHED IN “ VANITY FAIR” IN 1908. 
Lord Newton, owner of Lyme, one of the most famous houses in 
England, has had an active and very varied life. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and then entered the Diplomatic Service, being 
posted to Paris from 1881 to 1886. He then became an M.P., con- 
testing and winning the Newton Parliamentary division, left vacant 
by Sir Richard Cross on his elevation 
to the Peerage. In 1916 he went back 
to the Foreign Office to carry out impor- 
tant duties. Lord Newton has always 
been an enthusiastic traveller, and his 
knowledge of many widely different 
countries and their problems is outstanding. 
Reproductions from ‘‘ Retrospection” ; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. 
John Murray. 


him a Lyme mastiff, he blandly 
remarked that he would prefer 
“un  steamlaunch.”’ Lesser 
dignitaries, British and foreign, 
swarm in these pages. But never 
to no purpose. In wholly serious, 
political memoirs such people 
are often inhuman figures who 
exchange memoranda and move 
motions. In purely social 
memoirs they are often mere 
names or pegs for trivial gossip. 
In this really whole book, 
based’ on diaries in which a 
man interested in things puts 
down merely what interested 
him, they come to life. 

He can write; and all his 
faculties are active at once. I may quote, 
as specimens, two passages which have nothing 
to do with high politics at all. Here is a 
view of Life at Home: ‘‘ Lyme, September 30. 
Willoughby de Broke being anxious to ex- 
tend his knowledge of agriculture, we went 
to the farm, and, meeting a boy carrying 
pigwash, W. de B. asked him what the contents 


were. ‘ Thirds,” was the reply. ‘What are 
thirds ?’—‘ Toppings.” ‘What are toppings ?*— 
‘Sackings.” ‘What are sackings?’—‘ Stuff we 


give to pigs. This did not convey much _infor- 
mation, and when Willoughby de Broke returned 
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home he made the same inquiry from his own 
people and received precisely the same answer.”’ 

And here is a typical glimpse of Life Abroad: 
*“ We selected the Trinity Monastery for the first visit 
because it was the most inaccessible. It stands on 
a steep isolated rock about 200 feet high and occupies 
the entire top of the pinnacle. There were two methods 
of approach, one by perpendicular ladders and the 
other by a net worked by a windlass in the principal 
room of the building. We decided to go up by ladder 
and return by net. The ascent was by no means 
easy ; there were iron trapdoors which it was necessary 
to open, and the rungs of the ladder looked suspiciously 
old. We arrived safely and found about six monks, 
dirty and stupid, with whom conversation was 
difficult. When the time for departure arrived, I 
volunteered to descend first, with a view to impressing 
our escort with my courage. As a decrepit monk 
began to pay out the rope we observed that it looked 
very old and frayed. ‘Do you ever,’ we asked, 
“mend the rope?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ was the reply, ‘ We 
mend it whenever it breaks.’ I began to repent my 
vainglorious offer, but it was too late to retract it. 
I was put into the net like a fish and then went down, 
revolving like a joint on a spit and fending myself 
off the rock with my feet.’’ Thus racily, through 
many fields of activity, proceeds this book. 

Lord Newton’s book ends with the year 1919. 
Since then he has been just as lively and public-spirited 
as ever he was. It is not long ago that he made a 
speech in the House of Lords against the Black-Out. 
He explained (if my memory is correct) that he had 
already been knocked down three times in this enforced 
obscurity and that he fully expected a fourth, and 
fatal, collision—though, characteristically, he said 
nothing about leaving London. He hints, very 
faintly, at the possibility of bringing his record 
up to date. ‘‘ The melancholy fact,’’ he says (he is 
referring to the abandonment of his beautiful home to 
his son, because of, crushing death-duties impending), 
“that I had now reached a fresh stage in my long and 
uneventful life seems an opportune moment for closing 
these promiscuous reminiscences, at all events, for the 
present, more especially since most readers must 
already have had as much of them as they can stand. 
In the highly improbable event, however, of a con- 
tinuation being advisable, the material is at hand and 
might be utilised if rapidly increasing physical 
infirmities permit this form of activity.” 

Speaking as one who has been both amused 
and edified by him for thirty-five years, I may 
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express the hopes that he will live to see the 
end of the War, the end of the Black-Out and 
the successful appearance of his second volume of 
, reminiscences. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: BRITISH AND AMERICAN PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 





ADMIRAL SIR TOM PHILLIPS. 
Admiral Phillips, C.-in-C., Eastern 
Fleet, is reported missing after the 





VICE-ADL. SIR GEOFFREY LAYTON. 
Admiral Layton, Commander-in-Chief 
of the China Station, has assumed 


CAPTAIN J. C. LEACH, M.V.O. 
The Commander of the “ Prince of 
Wales” is reported to be among the 


SIR SHENTON THOMAS. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
Straits Settlements, and High Com- 


CAPIAIN W. G. TENNANT, C.B. 
Captain of H.M.S. “ Repulse’ at the 
time she was sunk by the Japanese, 


loss of H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales,” 
the ship in which he was flying his Fleet. following 
flag. He was last seen sliding into 
the water from the bridge of his 
doomed battleship. Mr. Churchill, in 
his .war review on Dec. 12, said of 
Admiral Phillips: ‘ Personally, 1! 
regarded him as one of the ablest 


” 


REAR-ADMIRAL J. C. KIDD. 
Admiral Kidd, Flag Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, was killed in action at 
Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, on December 7, when the Japanese 
launched their first attack on the U.S.A. At the time of his 
death he was in command of a battleship division. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL McARTHUR. 
In command of the U.S. land and air forces in the Philippines, 
General Douglas McArthur is responsible for the determined 
defence of those islands by U.S. Army and Air Force units now 
in progress. The situation at Manila is said to be ‘“‘com- 
pletely in hand,” and many other attacks, both by air and 
sea, have been beaten off. 


ADMIRAL T. C. HART. 
Admiral Hart, the Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet, replaced Admiral Yarnell in 1939. It 
Admiral Hart who gave news of the severe dam 
to a Japanese batt ip of the ‘‘ Kongo” class 
patrol ‘planes off the coast of Luzon. wo other Japanese 
naval units were also sunk. 


temporary command of the Eastern 
report that 
Admiral Phillips is missing from the ese. Captain 
battleship “ Prince of Wales.’’ The seven, has been director of Naval 
Admiral commanded Battle Cruiser 
Squadron in 1938, was Vice-Admiral 
Commanding First Battle Squadron, 
: 1939-40, and became C. 

brains in the naval service. in 1940, 


.-in-C., China, 


Captain Tennant is amongst the 
2000-odd saved by our ships and 
taken to Singapore. Born in 1890, he 
joined the Navy in 1905, was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant in 1912; Com- 
mander in 1925, and Captain in 1932. 


missioner of the Malay States since 
1934, Sir Shenton entered the Colonial 
Civil Service as Assistant District 
Commissioner, East Africa Protec- 
torate, in 1 In 1927 he was made 
Colonial Secretary, Gold Coast Colony ; 
“Renown” when the Duke and in 1929, Governor of the Nyasaland As “‘Repulse’’ sank, he shouted to 
Duchess of York toured Australia .Protectorate ; and of the Gold Coast his men, “ Prepare to abandon ship. 
and New Zealand in 1927. in 1932. God be with you.” 


500-600 officers and men missing from 
the two warships sunk by the Japan- 
ch, who is forty- 


Ordnance since 1939. He was 
Lieut..Commander. aboard H.M.S. 





GENERAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK (LEFT), COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MIDDLE EAST, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL RITCHIE, SINCE 
NOVEMBER 26 COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, EIGHTH ARMY, MIDDLE EAST, IN SUCCESSION TO SIR’ ALAN CUNNINGHAM. 


The Prime Minister announced the appointment of Major-General Ritchie to the position of C.-in-C., Eighth Army, in these words: “ 

the 24th of November General Auchinleck _proceaces to the battle headquarters, and on the %th he decided to Pog" Ri 
Cunningham, and to appoint Major-General Ritchie to the command of the Eighth Army in his stead. ... Since November 26, therefore, 
the Eighth Army has been commanded with great vigour and skill by General Ritchie, but, during nearly the whole time, Genera! 
Auchinleck himself has been at battle headquarters ... for good or ill, it is General Auchinleck’s battle.” General Ritchie is forty-four, 
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CONCERNING THE PARSNIP. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Ficlds,’’ etc. 


XCEPT botanists, probably few of those who 
ramble through the countryside give even a 
passing glance at the cow-parsnip (Heracleum), a mere 
weed, whose glory for the year has now departed, 
leaving but withered stems. Yet it is really one of 
the most interesting of our wayside weeds. By those 
who find it all too common in their pastures it is 
greatly disliked. Nevertheless, there are some who 
have always had a good word for it, though whether 
at the present time their esteem has lessened I cannot 
say. But a few years ago it was regarded, as is 
implied by its name, as a valuable and nutritive food 
for cattle, and one horse-lover has placed it on record 
that he had fed eight horses, for weeks on end, on this 


I. THE UMBEL, OR FLOWER-HEAD, 


in length from the 


In the south of England it is, or was, gathered 
for rabbits, sheep and pigs. Hence, in consequence, 
it is commonly called ‘‘ hog-weed.’’ Horses eat it 
freely when it grows in their pastures, though they 
seem to be not so fond of it as the cows. Many years 
ago, an attempt was mad« to produce sugar 
from its dried stalks, but it yielded, for every 
40 Ib. of stalks, no more than 1 Ib. of sugar, 
hence the cost of production was found pro- 
hibitive. The cow-vparsnip and the wild 
carrot are conspicuous among our native 
weeds. Both, it should be remembered, are 
members of the Umbellifere. Their flower- 
heads, of course, have the same structural 
ground-plan, and one may well cite as an 
example that of the cow-parsnip (Fig. 1). 

The characteristic form of the flower is 
that known as the “ umbel,” wherein the 
florets which ‘make up the flower-head are 
borne on stalks gradually increasing in length 
from the central axis of the plant outwards, 
so that all the florets are brought to the 
same level, thus forming the flat top we 
know so well—a table to which insects 
come for honey. But these florets have 
one striking peculiarity, though a lens is 
needed to show this. Briefly, the florets of 
the centre of the disc are symmetrical, but 
those forming the edge of the disc are far 
indeed from being symmetrical, as a glance 
at the accompanying photograph will show. 
For the. lowest petal in each floret has a 
great notch in its lower border. A further 
peculiarity, and this applies to all the florets, 
is found in the stamens, which stand out 
as five long, rod-like spikes, each bearing 
an anther, or pollen-sac, at its tip. 

The seeds are interesting in many ways, 
but their structure is surprisingly complex, 
though this is not likely to interest any but botan- 
ists. One feature, however, should especially be noted, 
and this is found in the four long grooves running down, 
for the greater part of its length, from the top of the 


plant. 


. good spirit. 


OF THE COW-PARSNIP 
SPHONDYLIUM): THE CENTRE FLOWERS ARE ALL SYMMETRICAL, BUT THE 
OUTER ONES HAVE THE LOWERMOST PETAL GREATLY ENLARGED AND NOTCHED. 
The flower-head of the cow-parsnip is one of the largest of our native species of this 
plant, and the florets which make up the head are borne on stalks gradually increasing 
central axis of the plant outwards, so that all the fiorets are brought 
to the same level, thus forming a fat top—a table to which insects come for honey. 


FRINGE OF SPINES. 


ground-plan. 


seed, which discharge an essential oil giving rise to 
the aromatic qualities of the seed. These grooves 
are known as “ vittz.’’ Similar oil-producing vitte 
are found in many plants. 

Our cultivated parsnip has been derived from the 
wild cow-parsnip, which in the days of Gerard, the 
old herbalist, furnished from its roots a good bread, 
and when slowly roasted, he tells us, formed 
almost as pleasant a food as roast potato. 

In the north of Ireland, we are told, an 
“agreeable beverage’’ was made from its 
roots: brewed with hops, it produces a very 
The parsnip-wine of other days, 
made by country-folk, was, from my early 
recollection, very palatable, 
but I was then scarcely a 
good judge of wine! I am 
told it was sometimes made 
into a kind of marmalade ; 
and that the excellence of 
the milk of the Alderney 
cow is, or was, due to much 
feeding on parsnips. I 
wonder whether there is 
any good foundation for 
this belief ? 
I do not know what the 
edible parsnip of long ages 
ago was like, but in 1847 
experiments were started, 
at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, to pro- 
duce from the wild parsnip 
something more palatable 
than the root then in use. 
By 1850, three distinct 
types of parsnip had been 
brought into being, but 
the hollow-crowned, long 
root was deemed the best ; 
- and from seeds sent to 
Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, 
that famous house, by - 
1860, had produced the 
“Student” parsnip, which 
is still the best of all the 
cultivated varieties. 
The association in the 
mind between the parsnip 
and the carrot is almost inevitable : and -the two 
plants, indeed, have much in common. But there 
is a curious difference between the form of the seed 
in these two, for while that of the parsnip is flattened 
and grooved, that of the carrot is ridged, and each 


(HERACLECM 


3- CARROT-SEEDS (MAGNIFIED) : THEY BEAR STRONG RIDGES, EACH WITH A 
IN THIS THEY CONTRAST STRONGLY WITH THOSE OF THE 


PARSNIP, WHICH ARE FLATTENED AND GROOVED. 


The wild carrot is almost as conspicuous among our native weeds as the cow-parsnip, and 
both are members of the Umbelliferz, their flower-heads having the same structural 
Under cultivation, several different types of carrot-roots have been produced, 
from a long tap-root, similar to the parsnip, to short, cylindrical, and globular, whilst the 


colour is also distinctive. 


ridge bears a row of spines. Doubtless these are of 
service in assisting the distribution of the seeds as 
they are shed ; but I have seen no attempt to explain 
why the two plants should differ so widely in this 


EXTREMELY 
GRAZING HORSES AND CATTLE. 


The comr-panente or ‘ hog-weed,”” 

interesting of Bri 

for cattle, and although now fallen into disuse for human consumption, its 

roots at one time furnish 

Many years ago an attempt was made to p 
stalks, but the yield was so small that the idea had to be abandoned. 


regard. Under cultivation, several very different 
types of roots have been brought into being, from a 
long tap-root, like that of the parsnip, to short, 
cylindrical and globular ; while the colour of the root 
is again distinctive.. What has induced these changes 
would make an interesting story, had I sufficient 
space now left. For I want to say something of 


A CLUMP OF THE COW-PARSNIP IN A MEADOW: IT IS AN 


PLANT, AND MUCH APPRECIATED BY 
OUR CULTIVATED PARSNIP HAS 
BEEN DERIVED FROM THE COW-PARSNIP. 


as it is often called, is one of the most 
tish wayside weeds. It is a valuable and nutritive food 


GRACEFUL 


ed a good bread and an agreeable beverage. 
roduce sugar from the dried 


another of this tribe Umbellifere, of a very different 
type—the celery (Aplum graveolens). Herein it is 
the leaf-stalk, and not the root, which we prize so 
greatly. But, curiously enough, unless these 
stalks are buried while the plant is growing 
in deep trenches, or is ‘‘ earthed up,”’ they are 
very positively poisonous! Yet the green 
leaves can be eaten when cooked, and 
are used for flavouring soups. Under 
intensive cultivation, the celery plant 
may attain toa large size. One specimen 
is recorded to have weighed nearly 9g lb., 
and reached a height of 4 ft. 6 in.! 
Celeriac is nearly related to celery. But 
it is the root only which is eaten. It 
forms a great, solid, turnip-like mass, 
weighing as much as 5]1b., with a fringe 
of short, thick rootlets around its base, 
and a tuft of green leaves at the top. 
Celery, cooked like sea-kale, is indeed a 
delicacy, and celeriac should be cooked in 
the same way, though its flavour is very 
different. 

Finally, a word or two as to those 
Umbelliferous plants valued for the volatile 
oils they yield, or for the sake of the relish 
they impart to our food. But I have space 
for three only. Let us begin with angelica, 
which grows up to 4ft. high. Its flowers 
are white, with pink tinge. Its leaves and 
stalks are sometimes blanched, and eaten 
as celery, and also are eaten with meat 
and fish; while its stems, coated with 
candied sugar, make a delicious sweet- 
ineat. Its seeds are used in flavouring 
liqueurs. The elegant, feathery foliage 
of fennel is used for garnishings and fish 
sauces, while its seeds are used for flavourings 
The young leaves of samphire, gathered in May, 
, Sprinkled with salt and preserved in vinegar, make 
the best of pickles. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 
WARTIME FOOD—A 
HEALTH SAFEGUARD 








smeur scr SO TIMES MORE "Wramms | 
smar cece SO TIMES MORE wrasn’s 


than in the finest liver oil you used to buy. 









ALMOST everybody realizes that vitamins are essen- 
tial to health. For years doctors have prescribed 
Crookes’ Halibut Liver Oil, one of the richest 
natural sources of vitamins A and D, the < anti- 
infective’ and ‘sunshine’ vitamins, as a builder-up 
of resistance to winter ills. To-day, under wartime 
rationing, it has become advisable for Crookes’ to 
be taken by all as a means of getting the health 
essentials regularly and in concentrated form. 


Your resistance this winter to the common cold, 
to influenza, to ‘sore throat’ depends upon the 
healthy condition of the mucous membranes of 
your mouth, nose and throat and these mem- 
branes cannot be healthy without sufficient 
vitamin A in the diet. Crookes’, taken regularly, 
will ensure you the safety minimum of vitamin A. 


Children’s wartime diet in particular needs an 
added supplement of vitamin D, the ‘ sunshine’ 
vitamin which builds straight, strong bones, 
prevents rickets and is essential for healthy teeth. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT «=e OIL 


Obtainable only ftom chemists 


VITAMIN STRENGTH OF CROOKES’ OIL IS STATED ON GREEN LABEL ON BOTTLE. IF 
OFFERED A SUBSTITUTE DEMAND A WRITTEN GUARANTEE OF VITAMIN POTENCY 


L1QUID—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- CAPSULES—-per bottle of 25—2/6 














Good Greatcoats 


We can usually fit an officer to his entire satisfaction 
on the spot. If it is necessary to make the greatcoat 
to measure, we work speedily and we work well. 
The cloths we use are good, warm and hard-wearing. 


The 


price, for such care and comfort, is very reasonable 


The cut is faultless, the detail is exact. 


—from 10 guineas. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Carlisle, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, 
Hove, Liverpool, Manchester, Nerwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth 
Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


/ 


To make the finest goods, you need the finest worker. And a fine worker 
deserves and needs fine working conditions. That is the Ford point of view— 
expressed throughout their organisation. Safety precautions are everywhere. 
Constant care—the slightest injury being dealt with at once—has earned a fine 
freedom from accident at Ford . . . Arduous labour is minimised. The Ford worker 
is aided by the most modern equipment . .. Ford social service goes further—with 
high wages, good working conditions, staggered shifts to ease travelling. Yes, 
Ford aim to make more than good cars and tractors—they aim to make men. 


And with this point of view— 
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They ‘re economising at the 
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... but they’re still enjoying 
the best biscuits —ana so can you, by getting 


Peek Frean’s whenever you can. These popular-priced 
biscuits are the best that a little-money can buy. Five 
O'clock, for instance, cost only 9d. a Ib., Lincoln Cream 1/2. 
And every biscuit made by Peek Frean’s has the reputation 
of a famous firm behind it. 

You may have the usual war-time difficulty in getting 
Peek Frean’s, but please be patient and keep on trying. 


BISCUITS Q)’ 


%* FROM AS LITTLE AS 





(Controlled Pricef) 


A POUND 














TOUGH LEATHER for TOUGH TIMES 


“L Shoe leather, like its wearers, needs to be tough 
* mee to-day. So much more service is demanded of 
f. it, so much more endurance. Choose VEEBEX 
m Upper leather next time you buy shoes and 
i you will be sure of getting the fine quality 
that. really counts. Tough, weatherproof 
protection, for safety ; flexibility, for comfort ; 
perfect grained finish, for appearance; a 
long life of loyal service. See the name 
VEEBEX on the tie-on label. 




















Supplies of VEEBEX are necessarily 
limited—no need to tell you why. 
So look ahead. 


Veebex 


ema FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm, Paul Lid., Oak Tannery, Leeds 
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i LECTRIC fires are, of course, designed primarily 
tad for Winter use, but they are ideal for occa- 
sional warmth in Summer — particularly in the | 
cool of the evening. The two-bar Ferranti Fires 
are designed to provide a choice of “ heats” by 
switching on one or both “elements.” But you 
can vary the heat of a single-bar fire by having 
a “spare” element of lower capacity. 


If your FERRANTI Fire is not giving maximum 
efficiency, or if you have an old fire which has been 
discarded, you will probably find that some minor 
replacement will bring it into active service again. 
Our expert advice is always available to users of 


FERRANTI Fires. 


FIRST - FOREMOST - HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Showrooms: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 














Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 
To obtain your kit within the allowance 
—write for Price List, and address of our 
nearest branch. 


415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 
Branches throughout London and Provinees 














Norice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in 


short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Famous QUEENS 





IGHLAND 
UEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 








There are those to whom “HIGHLAND 


QUEEN” may be a name and no more. 


Tasting will reveal to them that this HIGHLAND 
honoured name is, in fact,asymbolof the  , QUEEN 


highest achievement. Tasting will show Grand 


them that “HIGHLAND QUEEN” Grand 


















18 (Queen Maus Own) ROYAL HUSSARS | ioe _ A SCOTCH WHISKED | 

, 8™ (Q J she ) | | Liqueur is more than a name. Maderratel bls be 

Ah Beas PEAT Were Fe fueiroeias 60/7 ” ma es P = : j ~ “nu ERS OLgTIN SCOTLAND at 
=i phate Sechig dhol Rabtite iM diire obe i rcace We ached | MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH. ¥. ee 
eth Queen Mary's Own Royal Hu rs when Her Majesty Queen Mary Ie ¥ ns Gua est 4 
( ne | ( ; ) | v 3 : | Distilleries: a tase tea eet 


Glen Moray — Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
































































y/ cd temperatures 
: of <a . S \ 
SF s 8 SS \ 
S& SS \ 
8,200 
destitute 
° Don’t take chances in cold—and possibly damp—air raid shelters. 
children Get yourselfa Dunlopillo Sleeping Bag. It is complete with a lux- 
urious Dunlopillo mattress and hinged pillow, zip fastener, water- 
are proof cover, soft upper lining and plenty of room for blankets 
inside. The whole is designed as a compact one-piece holdall. 
he é nied lt Y Pig Eegior 
WITH MATTRESS AND PILLOW SLEEPING BAG 
‘ : : 
| | DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES || ®2228 Se 
? ° cesctnome: Wemct = 
6 ft. x 2 ft. 
‘ WILL YOU HELP TO KEEP THEM SO BY NEW LARGE Cizs 
SENDING A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT oF Mectress Foundation 
£7 Plus €1.10.0 
Purchase Tax. 
, 1 Oo / = Sold be lnatinn eres 
an ilitar lutfitters 
TO PROVIDE 20 OF THE 25,000 MEALS NEEDED DAILY. : 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LID., 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable *‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,'' should be sent to Cambridge Street, Manchester, 1 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. London : St. James's House, St. James's Street, S.W.1 ‘ 
= oe ; 
rap “oo 
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Ti. ever-turning wheel — 


A world without wheels. .. . Impossible to Monochrome Hardchrome Process, Daimler 


imagine, so all-pervading is their influence. Buses ... magnificent productions that 
The power the wheel generates grinds the have helped to make British engineering 


flour for our bread, weaves the cloth we famous throughout the world. 





wear, shapes and creates the materials that 
house us, brings these essentials of our 
lives to us.... 

And when you think of wheels, what names 
come into your mind? Why, Daimler, of 


course, and Lanchester and B.S.A. for 
M yn chrome Har ichre m 
cars. But the wheels within wheels also B.S ; Gun 

Jaimiler 





make B.S.A. Tools and Machine Tools, 








Jessop and Saville’s Special Steels, the 
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